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This description of a successful railroad em- 
ployee magazine contains stories of practical 
ways in which the employee’s understanding of 
company policy was improved and of how public 


relations were favorably influenced at the same 
time. 


















The Employee Publication— 
Where Personnel and Public 
Relations Meet 











By L. W. Hornine, Vice President, Personnel and Public Relations, 
New York Central System 








T Is my conviction that the industrial publication—the employe publication in 
] particular—is the point at which personnel relations and public relations con- 
verge. Much of this discussion, therefore, will deal with the house organ as a 
link between the internal and the external aspect of industry’s human relations. 
First of all, internal though it may be in plan and execution, the company pub- 
lication cannot help having its effect outside the employe family. If it is good 
enough to be taken home by the men and women who work for the company it is 
going to be seen, not only by their families, but also by their friends, relatives, and 
guests. Through other means as well—possibly through deliberate outside distribu- 
tion—it is going to find its way into the hands of strangers. Their opinion of the 
company, even of its products, will be influenced by what they think of the company 
magazine or newspaper. That is one of several reasons why it is never a good idea to 
scold, berate, or talk down to employees in their house organ, or to use it as a place 
for discussing disciplinary matters. Rather, both the company and its employes 
deserve to be presented in the best possible light in the pages of their company jour- 
nal. When that rule is followed the house organ is doing a public relations job 
with the public outside of the company as well as inside. 















































Print ImporTANT ComMpANy Poricy STATEMENTS 


The internal publication can be an especially good source of favorable attention 
from the general public when it is used for important statements by top company 
executives. Many of the subjects which management wishes to discuss with em- 
ployes have definite interest for other groups as well. Where this is true, it is good 
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practice to see that the issue containing the message is sent to publications that may 
be interested in it as news or for editorial material. 

On several occasions we have found this an effective means of evoking comment 
in the general press on issues that we wanted to bring before the public as well as 
before our employes. At the same time, our employes took greater pride and in- 
terest in their company magazine when they saw it referred to and quoted in the 
public press. Also, the realization that their publication had been selected by 
management as the means of getting across an important announcement gave em- 
ployes a feeling of being closer to their company. 

Of course, the primary form of such a message must always be for the employes. 
It would be the height of folly to “‘plant’’ in the employe publication, statements 
which are actually are meant for customers, legislators, or stockholders. No editor 
can afford to forget for whom he is editing his ‘‘book.’’ This is a rule, by the way, 
which should be applied scrupulously in the selection of all material to go into the 
house organ. 

While on the subject of using the company publication as a means of conveying 
management messages to employes, I would like to say a few things about the inter- 
pretation of company policy through the pages of the house magazine or newspaper. 
This is not a field in which simple, clear-cut principles are easily found. For my 
part, I am not sure that we yet know exactly the fields within which the house or- 
gan should voice company opinion and the topics which it should steer around or 
shun altogether. 

None of us wants to offend the employe-reader by making him feel that the pub- 
lication addressed to him is out of sympathy with his viewpoint. Guided by this 
consideration, many of us have avoided all areas of discussion which could in any 
way be considered controversial. Are we right or wrong in so doing? Because this 
question is difficult, and because I am not prepared to give any final answer to it, I 
will not at this time do more than acknowledge its existence. I would, however, 
like to cite a recent case from the experience of our company in which an issue, some 
angles of which could have caused a disagreeable controversy, was turned to con- 
structive use in the pages of our magazine. 


A CassE History 


An occasion arose where it was necessary, because of a decline in travel volume, 
to reduce service slightly. While this reduction was small it was, nevertheless, 
rather important to the individuals whose jobs were affected. Because of railroad 
seniority rules a change in one job can make itself felt in a widening circle as one 
man, displaced from his former job, in turn displaces a junior employe and so on down 
the line. 

The question arose of how to handle the matter in our employe publication. It 
was not necessary to inform employes of the service changes, since they knew of them 
before it would have been possible to tell them through the magazine. There was 
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some thought that perhaps we should simply ‘“‘let sleeping dogs lie’’ and ignore the 
matter entirely. 

However, this didn’t strike us as being good coverage, whether in a house organ 
or in any other publication that has the responsibility of providing information. So 
we looked for a useful way of presenting the story. And when we looked, we dis- 
covered that here was a tailor-made situation for a message which we were constantly 
trying to find ways of getting across, but which invariably sounded too ‘‘sermonish’”’ 
when it appeared in editorials. 

Here is what we did. We reported the facts of the story, and in connection with 
them we quoted an official of the company. His statement said the decline in busi- 
ness which necessitated the service curtailments (and the job curtailments) served to 
point up the highly competitive nature of our business, and the need for every em- 
ploye to do his best to make our service so appealing to the public that business would 
























e | not decline. In other words, a potentially ‘‘sour’’ story was turned, we believe, 
into a realistic, down-to-earth business lesson which every employe could, without 
g | any trouble, apply directly to himself and his job. It struck us as an opportune, 
-- | aggressive piece of internal public relations, calculated to have a good effect on our 
r. external public relations. 
Ly ; 
se CoopeRATION WITH THE PusLic RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
or Let us consider now another way in which the company publication edited for 
employes, and designed primarily to perform a mission with regard to employes, can 
b- § nonetheless be a real support to the external public relations program of a business 
is J concern. You are all familiar with, and many of you doubtless are taking advantage 
ny § of, the frequent opportunity to use material for publicity purposes which has been 
1is | developed primarily for the company publication. As some editor has so well ex- 
‘> 1 | pressed it, when you do this you get ‘‘two for the price of one.” 
ef, Commonplace as this by-product value may seem, there are companies where it 
me § isneglected. Particularly in large organizations, where functions are highly depart- 
on- § mentalized, opportunities for this kind of teamwork are likely to be passed up. 
Where a separate publicity department is maintained, the house organ editor can 
render a service by taking the initiative and passing along to the publicity people 
anything he turns up which seems to have publicity possibilities. 
me, As a footnote to this point, I am reminded of a little device used by the editor 
less, | Of our company publication and the manager of our press bureau. Just for the fun 
-oad § Of it they keep a monthly box score, recording the number of items each ‘‘borrows’’ 
one § from the other stories that are worked up into press releases that are also suitable 
own ff foruse in the house organ. In this manner both departments are always on the look- 
out for ways in which the work they have done can be of use to the other fellow. 
It § The number of ‘‘plus values’’ thus chalked up over a period of time is considerable. 
them It would not be amiss at this point to say something about the future of the 


jaternal industrial publication. What will be its place in the business organization 
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in the years to come? How will it fare if we should encounter an economic setback 
some time in the future? 

Trite as it may sound, the answer to these questions is that the future of the 
house organ depends upon the people who produce it. How long it will last and to 
what stature it will attain depend upon the extent to which the editor can make his 
publication contribute to the success of his firm and therefore to the economy on 
which it depends for support. 

The house organ which really builds constructive personnel relations within 
a firm justifies itself by higher production, better-satisfied employes, a more stable 
community, and a sounder economy. This may seem a wide circle of benefit to re- 
sult from the comparatively small splash that any one publication can hope to make. 
But, with the sum of many efforts, it is all within the realm of possibility. 


Have Faitu 1n Your Work 


In this connection, it is rather disturbing to note that confidence in the house 
organ as an effective instrument is not always so strong as it might be among the 
very people who should have most faith in it; namely, house organ editors them- 
selves. In fact, about the only pessimism one encounters regarding the potentiality 
of the internal publication is found right in that editorial fraternity. This, of course, 
may be due to an exaggerated modesty; but the likelihood seems greater that it stems 
from an underestimate of what a house organ can and is supposed to do. 

Some house organ editors complain that they do not receive the satisfaction 
which editors of general magazines and papers derive from watching circulation 
figures grow, knowing that people like their product well enough to pay good money 
money for it. ‘‘We just put the thing out month after month,”’ these editors say, 
‘‘and whether it’s good or bad doesn’t seem to make much difference to-anyone but 
us.’ 

Granted that there is a disadvantage in this lack of a tangible standard by which 
an industrial publication’s success may be measured. Yet, rather than a disadvan- 
tage, isn’t this merely another challenge to the editor; a challenge to devise some 
means of discovering just how successful his product is; of finding out how well his 
‘“book”’ is going over? 

Surveys and questionnaires offer help for this problem, and so does candid talk- 
ing with employes and supervisors; éf they know that the editor really wants candid 
talk. It requires a thick skin to absorb the cross-fire of criticisms which any publica- 
tion, however well done, will receive when its readers loosen up and start telling how 
they would do things. But a durable hide is part of an editor’s stock in trade any- 
way, and he will do well to expose it frequently to some pot-shots from his public. 

To the house organ editor, then, who is in doubt about the future of his paper ! 
would say: Don’t doubt the place of your publication; establish its place. Make it 
so useful that it becomes an indispensable tool in the personnel policy of your com- 
pany. The jobs you can do with it are jobs that your management is anxious to have 
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done. As industrial editors, you serve as a communications link between industrial 
management and the people who are industry. In some matters, you are the most 
effective, if not indeed the only, means of such communication. In the specialized 
field of employe relations, you provide, as it were, the ‘“Two Way Street’’ which Dr. 
Eric Goldman has so illuminatingly explored for us in his little book by that name. 
You are at once management’s voice before employes and the voice of employes 
among themselves and before the world. 


Tue ImporTANCE OF THE EmpLoye PuBLICATION 


You have on your side the basic channels of communication between men, and 
you can turn them to advantage in the solution of problems that are among the most 
vital to man’s progress and happiness. That is why your work is, or should be, 
one of the most satisfying of all jobs in the business world today. 

And now, in conclusion, a word of caution. Let us not forget that, in the em- 
ploye publication, we are working in a specialized medium and for the most part we 
have to develop our own standards. Great as may be the temptation we must not 
in this job slavishly bind ourselves to the rules that govern some other kind of pub- 
location, time-worn and tested though those rules may be in their own field. If we 
devote all our energies to making our house organs look and feel like some secular 
journal that appeals to us or appeals to the public in general, and in so doing forget 
the specialized mission we are supposed to perform, then we will end by failing in 
our assigned duty. 

Never has the need been greater for exploration and progress in the realm 
of labor-management communications. The potential which this situation pre- 
sents to the industrial editor is unlimited. 

Good luck to you; and may the product of your labors continue to be an ever- 


increasing influence for good in the promotion of better Management-Employe rela- 
tions. 3 


An address before the Industrizi Editors’ Association, Chicago, April 20, 1949. 





In the course of a discussion on the relative merits of the titles ‘‘Personnel 
Director’ and ‘‘Industrial Relations Director’ one of the debaters summed up the 


situation with the remark that the only difference he could see was about $2000 
a year in salary. 














Every employer must decide whether to co- 
operate with his unions or whether to oppose 
them. Here is a persuasive argument for cooper- 
ation and a discussion of some of the penalities for 
failing to achieve it. 


Getting Along with 
the Unions 


By A. L. Grttow, New York University 


of high importance. Consequently there is great competition for these positions 

of leadership. This is as true of trade unions as it is of business and government. 
We are not surprised, therefore, when we witness keen struggles to secure and retain 
leadership dominance in trade unions. 

Any study of union affairs reveals clearly that labor leaders are necessarily politi- 
cians. They are politicians in two senses. First, they must be politicians within 
their own unions. This is true because the union leader is an elected official. Con- 
sequently, he depends upon the support of a majority of the rank and file members, 
and their opinion of his leadership is a matter of vital concern to him. We can not 
forget that most trade unions are democratic institutions in which the rank and file 
members are the electorate upon whose support the leader’s position rests. Since 
the leader covets his job, he must please this electorate. This accounts for the ten- 
dency in trade unions toward the formation of political machines, which have as 
their purpose the maintenance in power of a given group of labor leaders. 

There is a second sense in which labor leaders are politicians. The unions which 
they lead, and their own positions as well, are affected by government legislative 
action. In self-defense they must work to influence the actions of the agencies of 
government. This involves these union leaders in political activity, in the course of 
which they behave like other leaders of pressure groups, seeking to achieve their 
objectives through their ability to influence government action favorable to them- 
selves and their unions. 

In considering the political nature of the union leader’s office, in the first sense 
outlined above, we ask: ‘*What are the effects of the political character of the union 
leader’s office upon the labor policy of businessmen?’’ There are several. 
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I: our Civilization the leaders of important groups in the community occupy places 
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CoopERATE WITH THE UNION LEADERS 


The businessman who understands the political nature of the union leader’s job 
will recognize that the union leader is vitally concerned about the rank and file 
loyalty. A considerable element in loyalty is appreciation. Thus, our wise 
businessman realizes that every time he does something which directs employee 
loyalty to himself, it will be construed by the labor leader as an attack on himself. 
Union leaders are not happy when they encounter benevolent businessmen. The 
reason is simple: the employees of such businessmen are difficult to organize in the 
first place, and, in the second, are likely to keep wondering about the necessity for a 
union—and its dues and assessments. The importance of this question has been 
indicated by Professor Leo Wolman:! 


‘At Inland Steel the company had set up the pension plan. That 
established a tie between the company and its employees and established 
loyalties. Now we come along with a law and say we want to break 
the tie, to transfer the loyalties from the employer to the union. Is that sound 
public policy? It is proposed to destroy one set of loyalties in order to 
build up another set of loyalties. This is something the authorities on 
Social insurance are not thinking about or talking about. But it is abasic 
problem of these times.”’ 


What is the meaning of this? Is the businessman consciously to become harsh 
toward his employees, because that will drive them into the arms of the union leader 
—and earn the latter’s secret appreciation? Not at all. The businessman should 
by all means be decent and courteous toward his employees. On the other hand, 
if he has a contract with a union he had better beware of being a ‘‘do-gooder'’. Thus, it is 
fine, human and pleasant to address a cheery ‘‘Good morning”’ to employees, but it is 
dangerous to give voluntary wage increases, vacations and rest periods. They are 
things which, in popular belief, workers must wring from unwilling employers. 
They are, therefore, the justification for unions and their leaders. If employers give 
these things freely and cheerfully why have unions and pay dues? 


How To Live 1n HarMONY WITH THE UNION 


These are the things that pass through the mind of the labor leader when he en- 
counters a benevolent employer. His reaction to such benevolence is swift and sure. 
Let the employer give a wage boost to one person or department without having con- 
sulted the union and the union will demand a plant-wide adjustment. The union 
must do this if it is to retain worker loyalty, and it must retain such loyalty or cease 
to exist, because it is essentially a political agency. Out of this comes a simple rule 
for a businessman's labor policy: éf you want to live in harmony with the unions, let all 
adjustments and benefits come to the workers through the union. This is a hard pill for 


1Wolman, L., National Industrial Conference Board, Studies in Business Economics, No. 8, N. Y., 1947, P- 9- 
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many employers to swallow. Yet it is cold fact, and no amount of employer emo- 
tion will alter it. It has its advantages, however. The labor leaders are quick to 
recognize an employer who understands their position, and who is ready to cooper- 
ate inupholding it. They will appreciate such cooperation. In return, the coopera- 
tive employer will find the union leaders backing him up in many ways: (1) they will 
help enforce discipline among his employees, (2) they will not object, generally, if he 
wishes to fire someone for good cause and may even help him to do so, (3) collective 
bargaining will be easier and more harmonious, (4) if the employer fails to abide by 
the collective bargaining agreement in some respect, and it is discovered by the union 
leaders, they will not make public fuss about it. Instead, it will be quietly adjusted. 

However, suppose that the employer tries to do things which will transfer em- 
ployee loyalty from the union to himself. If the employer should embark upon such 
a program he must keep certain things in mind: (1) he may be charged by the union 
with unfair labor practices, and (2) he must be prepared for trouble in his relation- 
ship with the union. The decision rests with each individual employer. In mak- 
ing up his mind, however, he should never lose sight of the influence of the political 
nature of unions on his decision. 


AN Emptoyer’s MIsTAKE 


Perhaps this discussion will be made clearer by a story. In one plant 
there existed a well-established union. A check-off was agreed to and back dues 
were owed by certain employees. One week the union office sent to the employer's 
office a list of the employees who were delinquent in their dues, showing the 
amounts. In addition, the union asked that these amounts be deducted from the 
coming week’s salaries and forwarded to the union office. This was done by the pay- 
roll office which handled it as a routine matter. On payday, however, the entire 
problem was sharply removed from the routine class. It developed that some of the 
deductions amounted to almost one-half the weekly pay, and represented delinquen- 
cies amounting to as much as 8 months, in some cases. Naturally the employees 
affected were very much upset. So much so, that they milled around and did not 
return to work when the whistle signalled the end of the lunch period (they were 
paid during their lunch hour). There was much angry talk. Some said that the 
union had taken their dues books (which constitute the worker’s receipt for dues 
paid) about 8 months earlier and had not returned them. If one worker had shouted, 
‘“*Let’s walk out!’’, there would have been a strike. And who would have been 
hurt? The employer and the workers; not the union. 

What did the employer do in this situation? He calmed the people and paid 
them, out of his pocket, what had been deducted from their pay envelopes. Were 
the workers grateful? Very muchso. That employer wasa “‘swell guy’’. Was the 
union happy? No! It made them the villians of the whole affair. Did they let the 
employer know of their dissatisfaction? Yes. Definitely. Fortunately the em- 
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ployer realized his mistake and took care not to repeat it. Whenever possible, he 
“played ball with the union.’’ And it paid. In this case, the union office 
had handled the matter in an extremely clumsy manner. This sort of thing did not 
occur again, for both the employer and the union leaders realized that the union 
leaders were politicians and depended, in the final analysis, upon the rank and file. 


So take your choice, Mr. Employer, but be prepared for the consequences of a wrong 
decision. 





L. W. Horning has had long experience in railroading. Before becoming Vice President, Personnel 
and Public Relations for the New York Central he served for five years as Regional Director of Research 
for the Association of American Railroads. His first job was handling freight and express in Indian- 
apolis. He studied law at Indiana University and was admitted to the bar and became counsel for 
the Indiana Railroad Association. He is a Member of the National Board of the YMCA and since 1941 
has been a member of all the national conference committees representing the railroads in wage and 
tule negotiations. 


Dr. A. L. Gitlow teaches economics at the School of Commerce, New York University and is a 
labor consultant for a group of industries in New York and vicinity. He is a member of the national 
labor panel, American Arbitration Association. He has written a book and numerous articles for 


newspapers and trade journals. He served as Historical Officer in the Far East for the Army Air 
Forces. 


Thadene Hayworth is best known for her work in producing and marketing the film strip “‘A Fair 


Wage by Job Evaluation’’. She heads the organization of Thadene Hayworth & Associates and is an 
instructor in the Los Angeles State College. 


Janet Nolan is a Psychiatric Social Worker. She is instructor in counseling for industrial nurses 
and in family case work for public health nurses at the University of California at Los Angeles. 





































It may be none of the employer's business 
what his workers do when they are at home but it 
certainly makes a difference in their output. The 
person who has troubles at home does not 
suddenly lose them when he goes to work. Here 
is a practical and inexpensive plan for helping 
the employee with emotional problems. 


Mental Health for Employees 


By THADENE HaywortH AND JANET NOLAN 


world of relationships with supervisors and fellow employees. To this world 
he brings the desire for a feeling of belonging, for recognition, security, and 
new experiences. His other world involves a succession of personal relationships; 
in childhood, in adolescence and the adult problems of adjustment to home, wife, 
family and retirement. These experiences although unseen—like the submerged 
part of an iceberg—are nevertheless the real basis for the visible, worker personality. 

Personnel administrators are beginning to recognize the fact that the worker's 
emotional experiences and adjustment problems, although entirely outside of com- 
pany knowledge and control, often finally determine his activities and behavior. 
Every unhappy employee causes losses in dollars and cents in hidden costs. With 
the same training and supervision he produces less. The frictions he creates in the 
work group affect the morale and production of fellow workers. He is very liable 
to such physical ills as ulcers, colitis, or hypertension, which are recognized to be 
primarily tension-caused, and lead to frequent absence and lowered efficiency. 

How can the maladjusted employee be brought to a point of greater job satisfac- 
tion and productivity? Certainly individual treatment or counseling is the most 
direct way of helping workers who have emotional and adjustment problems. But 
in the 10 years since attention has been focused on this problem only a few companies 
have employed trained, full-time counselors to aid the worker in understanding his 
problems and redirecting hisemotions. There is no current evidence of a trend in the 
direction of individual counseling programs in industry. 

Another less direct attack on the problem is the increasing emphasis on the im- 
provement of worker attitudes and on “‘human relations’’ in supervisory training 
programs. Such training often includes techniques of interviewing the worker in 
connection with promotions and grievances. Unfortunately the supervisor is some- 
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Five worker ‘‘leads a double life.’’ Within his company he functions in a 
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times handicapped by such things as the small amount of time he can give to listening 
to problems unrelated to company conditions, by his basic relationship of authority 
toward the worker, and by his own emotional immaturity. Many supervisors feel 
that the knowledge and skill necessary to deal with workers emotional problems 
requires, not a supervisor, but ‘‘superman’’ himself. Together these two methods 
are only scratching the surface of a critical industrial problem; an increasingly criti- 
cal problem, because most psychiatrists agree that the proportion of poorly adjusted 
persons, including workers, in our society is multiplying. 


How to Herp Emotionatty DistursrEp EmpLoyeEs 


What can industry do that would contribute to the solution of the problem? 
Could the problem be solved if every company approved funds for a counseling staff? 
Unfortunately no, for the shortage of trained persons in these fields will not be met 
for another 25 years. The Federal Security Agency recently estimated that there are 
now about 4500 psychiatrists and that 15,000 are needed, and that there are 
now about 1,000 psychiatric social workers and there is a current need for 14,000. 
Considering the training time, the estimate of 25 years for meeting the need is prob- 
ably conservative. The problem is to try to meet the need within the limits of com- 
pany funds and of available professionally trained workers. This article proposes 
and outlines a plan of action which is essentially preventive; that is, to maintain 
mental health in employees, and which could be undertaken by every company 
which recognizes the mental health problem. 

In proposing any program to management, personnel administrators must have 
concrete, understandable objectives. Some of the general and specific objectives of a 
mental health program would be: 


1. Increase the production of the average group of workers 
2. Bring workers now marginal in productivity into the average group 


3. Improve general worker morale by increasing emotional satis- 
factions. 


4. Recognize the individual workers who require and want personal 
counseling and refer them to professional facilities for help 


. Reduce the volume of human relations problems of supervisors 


. Improve community relations by helping with an important com- 
munity problem. 


[oad 


ORGANIZING A MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


Why not organize for mental health of workers as an employee service program? 
Many precedents support this. A sports program is justified as contributing to the 
physical health and well-being of the employee. Social programs promote group 
cooperation and a sense of belonging. Sports and social programs are positive and 
preventive. The worker with real medical problems would be referred to a physi- 
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cian, but the sports program helps him to maintain health and thus reduces the num- 
ber of medical problems. 

Viewing mental health as a possible employee service program, the company 
could deal with it in the same way as a sports or social program. The company 
could promote and give advice and assistance, and space or other facilities. A com- 
pany representative could be assigned to study the possibilities of organizing em- 
ployee discussion groups on common emotional problems. When the program is 
operating, the company representative could act as coordinator. Working with an 
employee group, he would assist them in deciding on the subjects to be covered, the 
workers to attend, the selection of discussion leaders and how the direct costs could 
be met by the workers. Making these decisions, as in other programs, would give 
the employees a greater sense of responsibility for the program. 

Before deciding whether to propose such a program to management it is wise to 
explore the community resources which could be called upon to help with the pro- 
gram. Many agencies would be directly interested in such a preventive program. 
Among these are, the community chest, welfare councils, institutes of family rela- 
tions, family service agencies, mental hygiene agencies and child guidance clinics. 

Informal discussion with representatives of such agencies should help to de- 
velop a tentative series of topics relating to common worker problems which have 
been found to be effective for group meetings. From the tentative list of topics the 
employee committee could later make its selections. Some communities might be 
too small to have such facilities. However, the personnel representative might be 
able to find similar agencies in neighboring communities. Some agencies, such as 
state departments of mental hygiene, might be persuaded to send staff members into 
the plant area to confer on the program. 


SELECTING Group LEADERS 


Contacts with community agencies will also bring out facts on possible group 
leaders. The effectiveness of the leaders will determine to a considerable extent the 
success or failure of the program. Persons technically qualified, often including 
members of the agency staffs, will usually be members of one of the following agen- 
cies: 














Psychiatric Section of the County Medical Society 
American Psychological Association 

American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers 
American Association of Social Workers 








No less important than professional standing would be the effectiveness of the 
individual as a group leader. Among some of the factors to keep in mind are: 







1. Broad knowledge of the psychology of normal and abnormal persons 


2. Knowledge of ‘‘dynamic’’ psychology—an interpretation of the 
individual as an organism constantly adjusting to the environment 
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3. An effective speaking manner and personality 
4. A sympathetic but objective attitude 


5. Some knowledge and appreciation of the special problems of the 
worker 


The group leader must constantly keep in mind that his function is that of pre- 
ventive or first aid care. At the same time he must be able to recognize and refer the 
really ‘‘ill’’ person to an individual treatment or counseling agency. Consequently, 
he must have enough skill in handling group discussion to enable him to deal com- 
fortably with this referral need as it arises in the group. 


Topics FoR Group Discussions 


As a basis for discussion with community agencies it might be desirable to have 
in mind some tentative topics. Professional workers dealing with the emotional 


problems of maladjustment of adults have found that the problems shown below 
frequently recur: 


1. The young unmarried worker: occupational adjustment, develop- 
ment of an individual point of view, sex attitudes. 

2. The newly-married worker: personal and emotional adjustment, 
planning for a family, planning for the future, conflict of job and 
home interests and demands, finances. 

3. The married worker raising a family: 

The first child: adjusting the relationships of the parents to one 
another, establishing a sound emotional attitude toward the child 
The beginning school child: adjusting to the fact that the child is 
leaving the home environment, measurement of the child against 
other children as to mental ability and knowledge and ability to 
get along with a group. 

The adolescent child: the growing assertion of independence and 
individuality, developing sexual adjustments. 

4. The middle-aged worker: reduced family responsibility with the 
departure of children from the home, new mutual relationships 
of husband and wife, physiological changes, health problems, 
redirection of interest, hobbies. 

5. The worker nearing retirement: development of interests and atti- 
tudes for retirement, social activities for the retired person. 


Many others might exist in a particular company. | 

Discussions of personal problems by groups have several advantages for the 
worker. He gets from the leader the available, correct facts on the problem from 
the physical and psychological standpoints. The group creates an informal atmos- 
phere in which he can think and talk more frankly about the problem. From the 
reactions of the group he learns that his problem isa commonone. Hearing the com- 
ments of others on the problem, he gets other slants on it from the worker's point of 
view. When he realizes that others with the same problem have sometimes failed 
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he loses some of his own feeling of failure and guilt, and looks for new, more positive 
attitudes for dealing with the problem. Hearing the problems of others, his own 
seems less overwhelming, and he strives to direct more of his attention and interest 
to the group welfare. This gradual change in point of view results in a better adjust- 
ment to the working as well as to the outside environment. An employee who has 
gone through this transition to any substantial degree puts more into life and the 
job, than he did before, and influences those who work with him to do the same, if 
only by example. 


SCHEDULING Groups AND DisTRIBUTING CosTs 


Size of groups is important. The discussion leader should introduce the sub- 
ject and present certain general information. The group should be small enough 
for some specific questions and discussion, but large enough to prevent the frequent 
raising of such highly personal questions that the group would become directed 
toward individual counseling. A group of about 50 has been found to meet these 
requirements, but 25 to 60 would be satisfactory. 

Meetings should be entirely on employee time, just as athletic events are. 
Weckly meetings for about 4 to 6 weeks on each topic selected would insure fairly 
good attendance. Further meetings on related subjects could be decided on by group 
interest; or employees from different groups could combine to discuss entirely new 
and different subjects and problems. Evening meetings would permit husbands and 
wives to attend together those sessions which were of mutual interest. Experience 
suggests that the time period for each meeting should not ordinarily be more than 
one and one-half hours. Time control insures a relatively stable, mature emotional 
level. Each topic, if important and well presented, will be an actual emotional ex- 
perience for the workers who participate. Costs, primarily for the discussion 
leader, could be met entirely by those attending or partly by the employee associa- 
tion. 

There is now available a sizable number of sound-motion pictures for use in 
adult discussion groups. Companies will find that the staffs of community agencies 
are familiar with some of the following ones: 





You and Your Family 
Human Growth 

The Story of Menstruation 
The Feeling of Rejection 
The Feeling of Hostility 





Films such as these will give a dramatic, emotional appeal and interest to the meet- 
ings which it is difficult for words alone to create. Another valuable teaching aid 
and follow through for the program would be a small lending library on related sub- 
jects. Many workers would like to have an opportunity to browse through a book 
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or two for the average reader, covering the same subject. Professional workers have 
found these books useful : 


Title Author 

Psychiatry for the Curious George H. Preston, M.D. 
Farrar & Rinehart. 

Being Born Frances Bruce Strain, 
G. Appleton Century Co. 

Babies are Human Beings C. Anderson Aldrich and Mary M. 
Anderson 
McMillan Co. 

The Happy Family -—" Levy, M.D., and Ruth Munroe, 

D. | 

Alfred A. Knopf. 

Parents Manual Anna W. M. Wolf 


Simon & Schuster. 


These and others could be purchased by the employee association or by the com- 
pany, in which case they could be made part of the company library. 


ExistING DEMAND FOR MENTAL HEALTH INFORMATION 


In establishing a mental health program as an employee service program any 
company would be meeting a real need of its own employees and one which workers 
have tried to solve in many ways. Metropolitan areas report long waiting lists for 
public and private counseling clinics, although the private ones have relatively high 
fees. Veterans’ clinics, too, have long waiting lists. The Los Angeles clinic alone, 
in 1948, counseled over 1,000 men and women veterans and held over 3,000 interviews 
a month. Group discussions, too, are on the increase. Extension divisions of col- 
leges and universities now offer lecture series on these problems. Adult evening 
divisions of high schools are covering the same ground in a more elementary way. 
Some churches offer lecture series on week-day evenings. Specialists give a series 
of lecture-discussion meetings for which the participants pay.a small fee, such as fifty 
cents, for the leader. These groups are popular and attendance tends to increase 
rather than decrease over. a period of time. 

A typical example of adult groups is one recently conducted as part of the adult 
evening division of the Los Angeles high schools. The group was sponsored by the 
Parent-Teacher Association. Under the title of ‘‘Better Family Living’’ the series 
stressed the emotional problems of family life, and was organized for young mothers 
and fathers. The five subjects covered were: 


. What is a ‘‘good’’ home? 

. The basic emotional needs of all human beings 
. Meeting the challenge of early childhood 

. The psychology of adolescence and youth 

. Family life and sex education 
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Not all workers with adjustment problems are so fortunate as to find these 
groups. Many seek advice from sources which supply poor or actually harmful in- 
formation. Newspaper and radio ‘‘advisers’’, personality courses and others are 
consulted by hundreds of thousands of workers yearly.1 There is overwhelming 
evidence that workers want information and expression which will make life happier 
and more satisfying. Any company which considers organizing a mental health 
program will find an enthusiastic interest which is characteristic of few other pro- 
grams. 


STEPs IN SETTING UP A MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


A brief summary of the desirable steps in setting up the program will serve as a 
check list. 


1. Explore with staff of local agencies interested in mental health, the 
possible topics, films and group leaders. 

2. Tentatively outline to an employe committee possible topics, 
leaders and methods of meeting costs. 

3. Offer company facilities in setting up a ‘‘pilot’’ group of employees 
of common interests and problems, as determined by the employee 
committee. 

4. Evaluate, with the committee, the group attitude toward the topic 
covered and the effectiveness of the leader. 


5. Offer facilities for a continuing program, if the evaluation is favor- 
able. 


6. Be prepared to refer to community agencies those employees who 
request individual counseling. 

7. Periodically advise management of the number of employees par- 
ticipating in the program and its direct and indirect benefits to the 
company and community. 


1Steiner, Lee R., ““Where Do People Take Their Troubles?’’, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1945. 











If two men on the same job agree all of the time one of them is useless. If 
they never agree both are useless. 
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Here is another prize-winning paper, which 
describes the lively program for Cleveland's per- 
sonnel directors carried on by the Cleveland Per- 
sonnel Association, and which is supported by 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. This 
paper was placed second in the competition. 


The Cleveland Personnel 
Association 


HE Cleveland Personnel Association numbers eighty-five members representing 
seventy companies with over 100,000 employees in Greater Cleveland. 


Briefly stated, the objectives of the organization as outlined in its Con- 
stitution are: 


(1) To hold regular meetings; 

(2) To enjoy the advantages of personal acquaintanceship; 

(3) To exchange ideas and experiences; 

(4) To arrange for talks on important and timely subjects; 

(5) To assist members with their problems and to give study to new 
problems facing them. 


In substance, the Association seeks to assist its members in becoming broader, more 
capable, and better informed. 

If there is one key to the ambitious program of The Cleveland Personnel Associa- 
tion it is ‘‘enthusiasm’’. This is true because it is composed largely of young men in 
a young profession. The Association had its beginning in 1941 as an outgrowth of 
the demand for a new organization in Cleveland to meet the needs of the younger war- 
born personnel people. At the suggestion of Raymond S. Livingstone, Vice President 
in charge of Personnel, Thompson Products, Inc., the Association was organized as 
the ‘‘junior group”’ and it affiliated with The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. The 
‘junior’ label came about because some twenty years earlier, just after World War I, 
The Industrial Relations Association of Cleveland, another Chamber affiliate, was 
organized and is still actively functioning. 

At its first meeting there were perhaps twenty employment interviewers, em- 
ployment managers and newly-christened ‘‘personnel managers’’, most of them from 
one large Cleveland company. During the eight years since its inception, the Asso- 
Ciation and its members have gone through controlled referrals, statements of avail- 
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ability, War Labor Board general orders, post-war adjustments, reemployment of 
veterans, first round—second—third round general wage demands, portal-to-portal 
pay, and more recently, overtime-on-overtime! Its members are no longer raw re- 
cruits. 

During those eight years the organization lost the ‘‘junior’’ label. Today the 
war-born employment interviewers are personnel managers—department heads. 
The titles of fifty members are now ‘‘Personnel Manager’’ or the equivalent. Instead 
of twenty, the regular attendance at monthly meetings is fifty. In addition to an 
intensive war-time experience, members bring with them the viewpoints of com- 
panies employing two hundred or even seven thousand employees and relationships 
with every union in the bluebook. Entering in their late twenties or early thirties, 
the typical member today is in his late thirties or early forties. The membership 
committee gives preferred consideration to applicants who are bona fide department 
heads. As a general rule, not more than two representatives of a company are ad- 
mitted. During the year 1947-1948 there were twenty-five applications for member- 
ship of which fifteen were admitted by the five man membership committee. Appli- 
cations are filed on a standard printed application form. 

Now let us see how The Cleveland Personnel Association achieves the objectives 
recited earlier. 


ORGANIZATION 


The objectives of The Cleveland Personnel Association are translated into a pro- 
gram by a five man Board of Directors which presently consists of: 


President: F. John Geib, Personnel Manager Harshaw Chemical Com- 
pany . 

Vice Pres.: Kirkland Sloper, Industrial Relations Director Monarch 
Aluminum Mfg. Co. 


Secretary: Michael J. Stanton, Personnel Director American Coach and 


Body Co. 

Treasurer: Clifford C. Ayers, Personnel Manager Lewis Welding and 
Engineering Co. 

Immediate Past Pres.: H. J. Berlo, Personnel Manager Hydraulic Equip- 
ment Co. 


Of equal importance to the leadership provided by the officers, who are elected 
annually, are the continuing services and coordination supplied by The Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, with which the Association is affiliated. A department of 
the Chamber is, in effect, the executive secretary of the organization. Two able 
staff men along with a clerical staff and other services which a Chamber can provide 
give the Association (1) a central mailing address, (2) assistance in program develop- 
ment, (3) a focal point for the conduct of surveys and the preparation of reports, (4) 
a repository of materials and supplies, and (5) the community prestige of Chamber 
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affiliation. Nominal membership dues of five dollars per member per year defray 
out-of-pocket costs incurred by the Chamber and other incidental expenses of the 


organization such as meals of guest speakers, stationery, gavels for retiring presi- 
dents, and flower-fund expenses. 


Montuiy MzetTinc CALENDAR—1947-48 


The Cleveland Personnel Association holds a regular monthly dinner meeting 
on the second Tuesday of each month. Meetings are normally held at a local hotel 
with an average attendance of fifty. The atmosphere is somewhat informal. It is 
the custom for each member to stand and introduce himself. Highlighted below are 
meetings held during the past year. 


November, 1947 


The new officers in charge—highlights of Toledo and Cincinnati personnel con- 
ferences reported—new committees appointed—copies of unique Hudson Motor 
contract distributed—proceedings of 1947 Northern Ohio Personnel and Executive 
Conference handed out—meeting place suggestions solicited—members polled on 
work practices Friday after Thanksgiving—talk by Dr. Jay L. Otis of Western Re- 
serve University on ‘‘Paying Community Rates by Means of Job Evaluation’. 
(Hotel Carter) 


December 


Questions from floor on centralized hiring practices in multi-plant companies and 
union demands already received by local companies—progress report on Association- 
sponsored evening courses in personnel management—questionnaire on Christmas 
and New Year holiday plans filled in by members—Walter Bailey, Vice President, 
Warner and Swasey Company spoke on ‘‘Current Economic Fallacies’’—Republic 
Steel employee booklet on economic facts distributed. (Hotel Carter) 


January, 1948 


Dinner and meeting at Clark Controller Company—Association representatives 
planning Ohio State Personnel Institute report on plans—roundtable discussion on 
availability of help—brief medical practices questionnaire filled in by members— 
president of Clark Controller commented on his personnel philosophy. 


February 


Hungarian goulash at the Hickory Grill—preliminary reports by committee 
chairmen on 1948 Northern Ohio Personnel and Executive Conference—Chairman of 
membership committee discussed membership standards (no thought to be ‘‘exclu- 
sive’ but no more sub-junior executives who say nothing, listen lots, and don’t know 
the answers to operating and policy questions)—members polled on policies regard- 
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ing hiring of relatives—roundtable on economic training programs of member com- 
panies—three companies state their union officials have not signed non-Communist 
affidavits—member mentioned availability of good bookkeeper and physically handi- 
capped timekeeper—companies already in negotiations report developments—folder 
of material distributed to each member containing (1) leaflet describing personnel 
institutes to be conducted by Western Reserve University, (2) 5oth anniversary pam- 
phlet outlining services of Credit Bureau of Cleveland, (3) reprint from Business Week, 
‘‘Who does the Thinking for American Labor’’, (5) pamphlet on editorial policy and 
content of the PERsoNNEL JouRNAL, and (6) literature describing the ‘‘Passion Play”’ 
to be presented by the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


March 


Closed meeting for members only—summary of third round wage settlements in 
the community thus far—those in negotiations described demands, company posi- 
tion, and by-play—Personnel Practices Committee reports that it recognizes that 
some local duplication of effort in gathering personnel policy and practice informa- 
tion exists and agrees to explore problem—one member asks whether companies are 
hiring non-registered nurses because of the shortage of registered nurses—another 
asks whether any companies with unorganized watchmen or guards have been ap- 
proached recently. (Hotel Carter) 


April 


Prime ribs of beef at the Y. W. C. A.—Morton D. Barrisch, Attorney, discussed 
recent court decisions which may influence application of the Taft-Hartley Law— 
thirteen companies grant a maximum of more than two weeks’ vacation to qualified 
foremen and executives—more wage settlements reported—Cleveland companies 
do not ordinarily pay private employment agency fees, the applicant pays. 





May 


Members were asked to fill out and return a questionnaire on (1) time off for 
burial of war dead, (2) exit physical examinations, and () handling of credit in- 
quires, results were reported later in the meeting—company policies on granting 
leaves of absence for National Guard and military reserve encampment periods were 
summarized—R. P. Day, Vice President and General Manager, The Ohio Discount 
and Loan Company, spoke on “‘What Justifies the Small Loan Industry?’’—announce- 
ment was made of a new clerical aptitude test—X YZ Company needs one hundred 
machinists—City council hearings on a proposed F.E.P.C. ordinance were discussed. 





June 


Strictly social—a dinner dance for members at Lake Shore Country Club— 
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corsages for the wives—door prizes and drawings by the amiable social committee 
chairman—part of the ‘‘related instruction’’ needed by every personnel man! 


September 


Round-up of summer developments in labor relations—significant changes in 
labor laws and regulations interpreted by R. W. Meredith of Associated Industries— 
nominating committee appointed—showing of hands on practices regarding time 
off for draft registration and physical examination. 


October 


Election of officers—clambake at Bessie Miller’s Broadview Club—reports of 
standing committees—final announcements and arrangements for the Northern 
. Ohio Personnel and Executive Conference to be held later in the month. 


A re-reading of the objectives of the Association discloses that the regular meet- 
ings of the group fulfilled them in large degree—regular meetings, personal acquaint- 





. anceships, exchange of experience, instructive addresses, help with problems, and 
ad education of members. 
- 
CoMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 
Virtually every member of the Association is a ‘‘working’’ member. Com- 

mittee activities, on standing committees or special projects, are an important part 
d of the organization's activities. 
od NorTHERN OHIO PERSONNEL AND ExECUTIVE CONFERENCE 
5 This convention, sponsored annually by The Cleveland Personnel Association, 

is the major project of the year. This year the Conference was held October 20-21-22 

at Hotel Carter with almost eight hundred representatives attending one or more 
| sessions from all sections of Ohio and a number from neighboring states. One 
“as hundred and fifty were in full-time attendance. Illustrating the wide range of sub- 
- jects on the program, the following were discussed by panels or individual speakers: 
ng ‘The Taft-Hartley Act in Review’’, “Economic Information for Employees’, ‘‘How 
otal to Get the Community to Work for You’’, ‘‘Profit-Sharing, the American Formula 
int for the Future’, ‘‘Human Relations in Industry’’, ‘“The Changing Role of the Person- 
ce- nel Man’’, ‘“The Modern Supervisor’, ‘‘What Labor Expects’’, and ‘‘The Job 
ed Ahead in Labor Relations’. Appearing on the program were Fred Maytag II, 
ed. Harry W. Anderson, E. H. Van Delden, E. N. Hay, Stanley Ruttenberg (C.I.O.), 


Herbert Thatcher (A.F.L.), and others. Selections from the American Manage- 
ment Association’s “‘Personnel Workshop’’ and commercial exhibits of interest 
to personnel people were on display. 
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PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS INSTITUTE 


A unique venture, this is a training program for personnel people. Sponsored 
and taught by experienced personnel executives, the material presented is naturally 
up-to-date and automatically edited. Growing out of informal discussions by a 
small group of personnel managers in 1944 who felt the need for more systematic 
practical training in personnel work, two programs are now operating. The first, 
on ‘‘Practical Operating Problems’’, consists of two eighteen-week evening school 
terms under the auspices of Fenn College. This program is designed for personnel 
assistants with a strong educational background and one year or more practical 
experience. There are currently twenty-five enrolled and nearly two hundred have 
been exposed to the subjects offered during its four-year development. A survey 
course, it deals with the operating phases of the work—employment, training, 
services, safety, and related subjects. The second, or ‘‘Advanced’’ course, also 
offered in the evening, runs for thirty weeks and surveys the policy and administra- 
tion and labor relations phases of personnel work. This is offered independent of 
any college and twenty-one are enrolled this year. Both courses are directed by an 
executive committee composed of representatives of The Cleveland Personnel Asso- 
ciation and two other personnel groups affiliated with the Chamber of Commerce. 


COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


A joint committee representing The Cleveland Personnel Association and 
The Industrial Relations Association of Cleveland, coordinates and directs 
the gathering of community practices information. In 1948, for example, the 
committee supervised the issuance of a comprehensive thirty-four page report on 
personnel policies and practices affecting wage earners in which sixty-six local 
companies participated. A similar report on office practices was prepared. These 
are continuing activities which have been undertaken regularly since 1944. During 
the spring “‘negotiating season’’ the committee sponsored a running compilation of 
wage settlements on an up-to-minute basis through the Chamber offices. A regular 
and continuing project is the maintenance of a current file of local union contracts. 
The duplicating efforts of individual companies in questionnairing has been mini- 
mized and this work placed on a systematic basis. 


REPRESENTATION IN CoMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


The Association is officially represented in numerous community activities 
having a bearing on personnel relations. For example, a representative regularly 
serves on an advisory committee to the local staff of the Ohio State Employment 
Service to help make the public employment service acceptable to business and in- 
dustry and to assist the staff in its own problems. More recently, the Association 
has been asked to take part in an advisory group to the Cleveland hospital operating 
Organization and its companions, the hospitalization and surgical insurance asso- 
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Ciations, to interpret the problems of employees to the hospitals and vice versa. 
This will have particular significance in ironing out problems arising under the local 
group hospitalization insurance program. Two members serve on the Occupational 
Planning Committee, a cooperative group operating under The Welfare Federation 
of Cleveland and representing education, the home, business, labor, the counseling 
and placement field, civic and social work, public service and youth. Because of 
the place it occupies in the community, the Association is frequently called upon 
to assist in arrangements for and promotion of numerous activities wherein personnel 


men have an interest or where the specialized knowledge or services they can perform 
will underwrite success. 


OrHer OperaTING COMMITTEES 


Mention has already been made of the five-man Membership Committee which 
acts on written applications, investigating through inquiry and visits to applicants’ 
offices in some cases, and gives preferred consideration to department heads. An- 
other standing committee is the Program Committee which is chaired by the Asso- 
ciation’s Vice President and includes four other members. Certainly one of the 
most important committees, it works closely with the President in monthly program 
development striving for a balance between outside speakers, membership participa- 
tion, and plant visitations. The Social Committee of four members arranges for one 
or two social activities during the year for members and their wives. These usually 
take the form of dinner-dances at a local country club. The Nominating Committee 
is a ONe-purpose committee as the name implies. 


ConTINUED GROWTH 


The scope of The Cleveland Personnel Association continues to broaden and 
the Association continues to gain the acceptance and recognition of employers and 
the Greater Cleveland community. It has become a focal point of professional 
activity. Through personal acquaintanceship engendered by Association activities, 
the day-by-day telephone business done by personnel men in Cleveland, as in every 
city, is carried on more effectively. In thousands of ways the individual, the com- 
pany, and the community are served by the fast and frank interchanges of informa- 
tion among men who are friends and fellow members of a professional group. 











Editorial Comments 
First Live Right—and Then Tell About It 


This sound piece of advice to industry is the title of an interesting story in the 
March issue of Factory Management and Maintenance. It is by John L. McCaffrey, 
President of International Harvester Company. He describes the policy and practice 
of his company in public relations. He says, ‘‘Public Relations, as we use the term 
at International Harvester, is primarily something you do. We believe that only 
after you have done it can you talk about it. The words can mever be a substitute 
for the act.’’ He goes on to describe Harvester public relations as ‘‘doing the right 
thing, in the right way, at the right time, and then telling people about it."’ And 
good employe relations are even more important, he believes. You cannot have 
good public relations if you do not have good employe relations. And he believes 
that a necessary foundation for good employe relations is keeping them informed 
about the company. A third part of the problem is community relations. ‘‘We 
think it isn’t enough for us just to pay our taxes and observe all local laws and 
ordinances. We have a larger responsibility to help make all those 200 communi- 
ties in which we operate better places to live. They will be better places for us 
todo businessin.’’ First /éve right—then tell about it. 


Free Enterprise 


Everyone who has been responsible for the operation of a business enterprise 
of any kind knows how men will exert themselves when they are free to do so. 
Our system of free enterprise permits men to reap the reward of their extra efforts 
and their foresight. We are all so familiar with this system of individual reward 
that we take it for granted—until it is threatened. It is now seriously threatened, 
so that we must be prepared and willing to show that this system has produced a 
higher standard of living than has—or will—any system in which government 
participates or interferes unduly with individual initiative. This was the substance 
of a talk at an Insurance Conference in Mexico City last year by John A. Diemand, 
President of the Insurance Company of North America, the oldest and one of the 
largest of the fire and casualty companies. He went on to say, ‘“The kind of inter- 
ference which private business opposes is that which conflicts with the work which 
private companies are fully able to carry on. Entry of government merely sub- 
stitutes the work of employees of government for the work of employees of private 
industry. It places at risk government capital in place of private capital and kills 
the initiative, the ingenuity, the willingness to assume risks, which free men have 
always shown under the free enterprise system.” 
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Personnel Research 


The Employment Interview: a Critical Summary. By Ralph Wagner, American Institute 
For Research. Personnel Psychology, Spring, 1949. 2, 17-46. 

“There is a crying need for more and better research. In this survey are a 
hundred and six titles concerned with the interview. . . .Only twenty-five report 
actual experiments; eighty-one present a hodge-podge of contradicting opinions.”’ 
This is one of the soundest reviews of the literature on interviewing that has ap- 
peared, and the comments on the fifty references listed are exceptionally valuable. 
The author concludes that (1) it is essential to secure and consider every possible 
bit of information on the interviewee, (2) the interview should be conducted ac- 
cording to a standardized form, (3) traits should be assessed in an interview only 
if they are known to be predictive of success for the particular job, and (4) it is some- 
times possible to make better selections by relying solely on validated statistical 
data, such as test scores or weighted application blank, than it is to make any use 
at all of subjective estimates derived from the interview. The author quotes at 
length a number of contradictory references dealing with the validity with which 
intelligence can be measured by interview. There should be no uncertainty about 
the skill that can be attained in this particular estimate. After two years asso- 
ciation with a very skilled industrial clinical psychologist I find that even I, a mere 
editor, can estimate Otis and Personnel test scores about nineteen times out of twenty 
within half of a standard deviation, which for Personnel test is 7 score points. Any 
competent interviewer should, with good guidance, be able to do as well. Every- 
one who interviews will find this article useful. 


The Paired Comparison Method for Rating Performance of Industrial Employees. By 
Lawshe, Kephart and McCormick, Purdue University. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, February 1949, 33, 69-77. 

It is very seldom that any performance rating plan is subjected to analysis to 
determine its reliability; that is, the dependability of the ratings as measured by 
the closeness of agreement among raters who have expressed judgments of the same 
employees, or the agreement between repeat ratings of the same employees when 
rated by the same supervisors. This is a serious error, because such investigations 
as have been made very often reveal low reliability. It may be said, therefore, 
that no rating plan should be allowed to operate without periodic tests of reliability. This 
report is right to the point; it describes a method of rating that takes account of 
the importance of achieving high reliability. The method used is paired compari- 
son, the procedure having been designed to get the benefits of this method without 
being as time-consuming as it usually is. Everyone using ratings will find this 
report useful and stimulating. 


Personnel Psychology. Quarterly, $6 a year; single copies $2. Personnel Psychology, Inc., 1727 Harvard St., N. W., Washing- 
ton g, D.C. 


Journal of Applied Psychology. Bi monthly, $6 00 a year; single copies $1.25. American Psychological Association, Inc., 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Letters From Readers 


Sales forces must be geared for greater effort for the years just ahead. A reader 
asks for help in his sales manpower problem. 


Dear Sir: 

We are developing a biographical application blank for pros- 
pective sales applicants. With your contacts do you know of any 
company using such a blank that we might contact? Thanking you 
in advance for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ferpiz Davis 

Personnel Consultant 

Ansul Chemical Company, Marinette, Wisc. 





If any reader has a suggestion please write direct to Mr. Davis. 





Dear Mr. Hay: 
In your May, 1948, issue of PERsoNNEL JOURNAL you announced 

a contest for papers describing programs of personnel associations. A 
number of personnel and industrial relations workers in this city have 
approached me with the suggestion that we form a society or associa- 
tion. I wondered, therefore, if you will be printing the selected papers 
in the competition at an early date from which we might obtain some 
assistance. Any advice in organization would be of help. 

Yours very truly, 

E. B. Rowe, 

Personnel Services 

Office of the Chief Industrial Executive 
Province of Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask. 





The first prize-winning paper in our contest appeared in Personnel Journal for 
May and described the program of the New York Personnel Association. The 
second one appears in this issue and deals with the Cleveland Association. The 
third one will appear in July, covering the program of the Hartford Association. 
There is a small group of Industrial Relations and Personnel leaders who are discuss- 
ing the desirability of a National organization to integrate the efforts of the local pet- 
sonnel associations throughout the country. Mr. Samuel L. H. Burk is in touch with 
this group. You might write to him for advice. He is Director of Industrial Re- 
lations at Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Training, especially executive training, is a subject of great interest. An 
- article in January Personnel Journal has echoed in a number of widely separated 
places, indicating the general interest in the subject. The author of the January 
article, Henry O. Golightly, has given us permission to publish a letter he has 
received from a reader of the article. 


Dear Mr. Golightly: 
Your article, ‘“‘Rheem Executives Go to School,’’ in the Pzrson- 
NEL JourNAL for January, was extremely interesting. The written 
objectives of our school so closely parallel your remarks that I had to 
look twice to see if it was written by one of our own staff! 
Since our school was first organized, we have emphasized the 
- philosophy that most executives can become too highly specialized 
; and that in order to assume management responsibilities, the entire 
program—undergraduate and for executives—must be geared toward 
the objective of a comprehensive knowledge of all fields of business. 
It has worked out very satisfactorily for us and for the companies 
which employ our graduates. 
Cordially yours, 
J. M. Trickett 
Dean, School of Management, 
Golden Gate College, San Francisco. 


Mr. Golightly is now a member of the staff of the Management Consulting 
firm of McKinsey & Company, New York, at 60 East 42nd Street. 








We have enjoyed reading the article ‘“The Foreman as a Part of 
Management”’ in the February 1949 issue of Personnel Journal and 
should like to have your permission to reprint it. We should like to 
use it in a future issue of our Management Digest, a sample copy of 
which is enclosed This is published by our Management Library 
primarily for the executives and supervisory employees of the Pruden- 
tial. It is also sent to those of our group insurance clients who request 


c. copies as well as other insurance companies and associations. 
for he cde ag 
> 
The Librarian, Management Library, 
The The Prudential Insurance Company 
som. of America. 
cuit It is a pleasure to give permission to reprint so valuable a message from top 
et Management to the foremen of a company which is sincerely trying to do a better 
eae job of management within the different levels of management. The article was by 


F. F. Harroff, General Manager, Lamp Department, General Electric Company, 
Cleveland. Ed. 











The Editor Chats With His Readers 


Telling It To The Employees 


A lot of beefing is heard in management circles about radical ideas held by 
workers. Most of the people who talk this way are not doing anything to correct 
the situation. One of the most effective ways of getting the facts to your employees 
is by means of a well-planned and well-edited employee publication. Employees 
are getting a lot of information from union papers. Some of this information is 
biased or one-sided. It would pay business men to read some of this literature and 
get an idea what kind of thinking is being supplied their workers. The ‘‘CIO 
News’’ is issued weekly from the headquarters of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zation. The front page of the April 4th issue contains a life-size photograph of 
George F. Lewey, a textile worker who had worked in the same mill for 43 years 
and, according to the caption, ‘‘was discharged when production dropped off. 
Because of a technicality he cannot participate in the company’s pension plan.”’ 
To learn how he ‘‘and another disqualified textile worker get along on social security 
benefits, turn to page'g."’ On page g is a long and harrowing story of Mr. Lewey’s 
difficulties under his inadequate social security benefits. The concluding paragraph 
reads ‘‘It’s plain that neither the present federal old age pension nor company retire- 
ment plans like—————Company’s meet the problem of millions of workers who, 
like Lewey and McKinney, have worked hard all their lives helping produce the 
things which have made America the richest country in the world.’’ Elsewhere in 
the same issue the CIO is plugging hard for expanded social services on a tremendous 
scale. Now of course there is no objection to anyone being for whatever he thinks 
is good. However, have you calculated the cost to you and your workers of the 
‘‘cradle to the grave’’ services which are proposed by many? If you think that 
these are not yet attainable what are you doing to make them less necessary and 
what are you saying to your employees about them? Are you telling your story 
to your workers in a fair, unbiased way and in a manner and language which will 
interest them? What about your employee magazine? Have you got one? If so, 
is it well done? What do your employees think about it? 

Last fall the California Personnel Management Association Conference heard an 
address by K. H. Shaffer of the Standard Oil Company of California, ‘What Should 
We Tell Employees?’’ One of the most interesting things he said was that a question- 
naire to employees revealed that the company paper was considered by them to be 
the most effective way of getting information to them. No less than 62 per cent 
of the employees who answered the questionnaire said the company paper was best. 
The next choice was only 20 per cent. The magazine ‘‘Mass Transportation’’ 
recently published an address by Robert M. Creaghead, President of Robert M. 
Creaghead Company, Cleveland on the subject ‘“‘Make Employee Media Effective’. 
In it he pleads for ‘‘winning the cooperation of American citizens at work’’ by 
selling them on the importance of their work and doing it on the basis of self- 
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interest rather than fear. He pleads, too, for active participation by top manage- 
ment in the company program of employee communications. 

In the days ahead effective communication with employees is going to become 
increasingly important. One of the best ways of getting information to employees 
is through the company magazine. Common faults of these magazines are; (1) lack 
of skillful editing, (2) periodical appears irregularly or infrequently, (3) too much 
space is given to trivia, such as ‘‘Joe Doakes went fishing on his vacation’’ (4) enough 
official information about the activities of the company is not furnished and when 


it is it is not authoritatively given by the top management, (5) material is not pre- 
sented or written attractively enough to hold the interest of the employee reader. 


Management will do well to study the problem of how to supply information to 
employees and give special consideration to the employee magazine for this purpose. 





Annual Reports 


Two of the most attractive and well presented annual reports seen recently are 
those of Pitney-Bowes, Inc. of Stamford, Conn. and one issued by the California 
Pacific Utilities Company of San Francisco. The latter is addressed ‘To The Share- 
holders’’, but is presented in an attractive and readable manner and with catchy 
sketches so that it can be readily understood by anyone. The Pitney-Bowes report 
is addressed ‘‘To The Stockholders, Employees and Friends of the’ Company’’. The style 
is similar, being illustrated with diagrams and photographs. Both reports contain 
the usual formal financial statement which is supplemented by less formal means. 
Both reports are written in a way that does not talk down to the employee or the 
stockholder. They are good examples of an effective means of conveying informa- 
tion to employees. 





American Arbitration Association 


A recent visit to the New York headquarters of the American Arbitration 
Association, at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, was most interesting. The headquarters 
provides rooms for arbitration hearings, two of which were going on at the time. 
The American Arbitration Association has for many years been serving industry 
in arbitrating not only labor disputes but also commercial contracts and foreign 
trade contracts. Thousands of unions and industrial and commercial companies 
have availed themselves of this service. The Association maintains a list of 12,000 
names of persons willing to serve as arbitrators. They are a group who are experts 
in everything, from diamonds to pig iron. No matter what the subject of dispute, 
authorities in the particular field are available for an appropriate AAA panel. One 
of the most impressive things about this list of voluntary arbitrators is the large 


number of prominent persons in business and public life who give of their time for 
this important service. 
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Employee Security 


One means of providing employee security is that used by the Victor Adding 
Machine Company of Chicago. Recently they announced that $258,395. was 
credited to the accounts of the shareholders in its employee security fund at the end 
of 1948. 

Victor employees become eligible for participation in the security fund after 
they have been with the Company for a year. Distribution at the end of 1948 was 
on the basis of two shares for each year of service before 1944 and one share for each 
subsqeuent year. At the end of 1948 the total assets of the security fund were 
$1,400,000. The Victor employee security fund provides for the eventual retire- 
ment of the employees and also is applied to current economic security by furnishing 
group life insurance, accident, sickness, hospitalization and surgical insurance. 
Members’ families are also eligible for certain benefits. Under this plan employee 
security is considered a total problem and all phases of it are dealt with by a single 
plan. 





University of Minnesota Industrial Relations Conference 


One of the more effective regional conferences held this year was that of the 
University of Minnesota held at Minneapolis last March 24 and 25. The first 
day was devoted to the general topic, Organization of Personnel or Industrial Relations 
Departments. For the second day the topic was Evaluation of the Industrial Relations 
Department. The individual talks were keyed to these two broad topics. Evalua- 
tion of a personnel program has not before been the topic of a Conference. In this 
case the subjects of evaluation were Records, The Wage and Salary Program, Attitude 
Surveys, and the evaluation of the total personnel program. . 





American Management Association Addresses 


One of the interesting addresses at the American Management Association 
Personnel Conference in Chicago last February was an address by Mr. James J. 
Nance, President of Hotpoint, Inc. Chicago. His topic was ‘Top Management 
Views The Job Ahead in Industrial Relations’’. In sizing up the problem of manage- 
ment he said ‘‘an important aspect of this type of educational program is providing 
the kind of job the American worker wants. We at Hotpoint found that our people 
want nine things in a job: (1) good pay, (2) good working conditions, (3) good 
bosses, (4) steady work, (5) a chance to get ahead, (6) respectful treatment, (7) the 
facts about what is going on, (8) a feeling that the job is worth doing, (9) a liking 
for the job based on finding it interesting and satisfying.’’ Mr. Nance went on to 
say ‘“‘Not one of these desires is unreasonable or impossible for industry to satisfy. 
Top management generally has not made a consistent, conscious effort to build the 
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workers’ job-wants into every job and then to see that every worker knows that 
they are there. I don’t mean that management hasn't wanted jobs to be good. It 
just hasn't given the same study and attention to finding out and providing for the 
wants of its job customers that it has to the wants and needs of its product customers. 
It is high time this situation is remedied’’. 

An interesting talk at the AMA Production Conference in New York in April 
was given by Cloyd S. Steinmetz, Director of Training of Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, How Management-Minded are Foremen. The basis of this address was 
a study of the thinking of foremen, supervisors and executives. It was discovered 
that first level supervision, dealing directly with the worker, did not in many cases 
have the same attitude toward management that the top level did. There was a 
great tendency to think of management as processes, machines and materials, with 
very little thought to people. This discouraging finding led to a training conference 
for first line supervision which had for its purpose the development of greater under- 
standing of the human problem and the development of more skill in dealing with it. 

Did you ever go to a meeting which was monopolized by one of the group? 
Alfred J. Marrow, President of Harwood Manufacturing Company, New York, 
talked on ‘Social Statesmenship for Management’’ at the AMA Production Conference 
in April. The most interesting thing he said was to describe two means of analyzing 
the participation at a meeting. The first is called ‘‘the participation index’’. This 
is simply a tabulation of the number of times a person speaks at a meeting and the 
length of time he consumes. At a recent meeting Mr. Marrow said ‘‘the final tabu- 
lation revealed that one person had spoken 41 times. He was speechless for the 
first time that day, when I told him how often he had spoken. People who mo- 
noplize meetings rarely realize they are doing so. But after they have been exposed 
to the impersonal talley sheet of the observer, and have had an opportunity to discuss 
the effect of their excessive talk on the rest of the group, they become much less 
talkative.”’ 





Employee Handbook Printing Practices 


This is the title of another of those excellent reports prepared by the staff of 
the Industrial Relations Center of the University of Minnesota. This one was done 
by Lenore P. Nelson and is called Technical Report Series No. 3, January 1949. This 
study deals with the most effective styles of type faces; the proper width of line for 
readability; which are the most easily read sizes of type; the best arrangements of 
the printed page, color of print and background; and many other details. For 
example, a table is given showing the most readable width of page for each size of 
type. This and other details are based on the extensive research conducted at the 
University by Donald G. Paterson and Miles A. Tinker most of which has been 
reported from time to time in the Journal of Applied Psychology. This handbook 
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will be invaluable to all industrial editors. Copies may be had for $1.00 at The 
Professional Colleges Bookstore, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. It is 
mimeographed in 27 pages. 





Employee Records 


More money is wasted in inefficient record keeping schemes in personnel offices 
than in almost any other detail. At the recent Industrial Relations Conference at 
the University of Minnesota, P. S. deQ. Cabot spoke on Industrial Relations Records. 
This ought to have been a very dull talk but he made it most interesting. What he 
said was supplemented by an article which appeared in American Business for 
March. Mr. Cabot’s excellent suggestions stimulate the following supplementary 
ones: 


1. All personnel records should be kept right at the point of use (in 
many offices the detailed records are kept in one room and must be 
called for and taken into another room as needed. Very often they 
are not easy to transport. This is especially true of ordinary file 
cards; Kardex is better). 

2. Any time anyone proposes a new manpower record give it thorough 
study; if there is any doubt about the necessity of it don’t establish it. 

3. Never create a record which is a duplicate of another one if it can 
possibly be avoided. 

4. Your employee record system should be developed with the idea of 
maximum usefulness for a continuous manpower inventory (do not 
Create a separate record for a manpower inventory if you can possibly 
avoid it). 

5. Get every record on a single card if there is any way of doing it. 


6. Monthly salary review, if printed by key punch tabulating equip- 
ment, will make it possible to avoid the necessity of keeping a 
great many records in the various departments concerned. 

7. Ina decentralized organization it is often necessary to keep duplicate 
information at a central point. If this cannot be avoided, then at 
least this information should contain as few items as possible which 
have to be changed from time to time, such as the home address, or 
next of kin of an employee. 

8. Personnel records should be maintained by clerks who have made 
very high scores on clerical aptitude tests. Also, for best results they 
should score between 24 and 30 on the Wonderlic Personnel Test. 


If you follow these principles you may be able to equal one company with 1500 
salaried employees, where personnel records require only 1} clerks, or one per 
thousand employees. 
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Across The Editor’s Desk 


Committees of both houses of Congress are presently conducting hearings on 
proposed legislation to amend or repeal the Labor-Management Act of 1947. These 
hearings are receiving a great deal of attention in the public press. Several important 
statements on this proposed legislation have been made by management which have 
not received very much general interest. One of these is contained in a small 
pamphlet under the title Statement of General Motors Position on Unionization of Foremen. 
It was presented to the Senate Committee on Labor & Public Welfare by H. W. 
Anderson, Vice President, General Motors. Mr. Anderson has for some years very 
ably represented General Motors before the public and within the organization on 
labor relations matters. His statement was made on February 15, 1949. A month 
later Charles E. Wilson, President, General Electric Company, made a statement 
before the House Committee on Education and Labor under the title ‘‘A Fair Labor 
Law’’. He too was speaking on proposals for amending the LMRA of 1947, known 
as the Taft-Hartley Law. His position was given in detail and interestingly docu- 
mented by examples of strikes and other incidents. 


Industrial Training Abstracts has just appeared in the Winter number with 54 
teviews of articles and books in the field of industrial training. These are grouped 
under 7 headings among which are Worker Training, Foremen and Supervisory 
Training, and Training Methods. The reviews come from a wide variety of publica- 
tions some having been taken from Personnel Journal. Industrial Training Ab- 
stracts is a goldmine of information for training people. The current issue is 75¢ 
and four issues a year may be received for $2.00 from the Department of Personnel 
Methods, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. Roger M. Bellows of Wayne 
University is the Editor. 


On March 10, 1949 Charles E. Wilson, President, General Electric Company 
addressed a letter to Congressman Andrew Jacobs, of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. Mr. Jacobs had written a letter to Mr. Wilson concerning 
G.E’s. employee relations message, How Would You Revise Our Labor Laws? Mr. 
Wilson's letter of the roth of March is in reply to Mr. Jacob’s criticism and in further 
explanation of the purpose of the employee relations message. He takes up each of 
the questions contained in the ‘‘message’’ to General Electric employees and com- 
ments in detail on Mr. Jacobs’ criticisms. All of this material is contained in a 
52 page pamphlet issued by the Employee Relations Dept. of General Electric. 


Personnel Management and Industrial Relations is the title of an 8-weeks short 
course to be held beginning June 27th at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisc. This announcement is a 7-page mimeograph by Dr. R. W. Fleming, Director 
of the Industrial Relations Center of the University. The fee for the course is $190, 
and it is limited to the first 25 qualified applicants, not more than three from one 
Company. In addition to regular classes there will be workshops three afternoons 
a week conducted mostly by specialists in industry. 
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A handsome booklet entitled Restaurant Administration as a Public Service Career 
has just been issued by the school of business of the University of Chicago, from 
whom it may be obtained. 

The New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations was created by 
Act of the Legislature in 1944. It is now one of the schools of Cornell University. 
Dean M. P. Catherwood has announced the publication of Toward Mutual Under- 
standing, a booklet describing the work of the school. This contains an outline 
of the legislature’s intent in establishing the school and describes how it is being 
carried out with resident instruction and with adult education. This attractive, 
illustrated booklet is available by writing the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

The American Management Association, with the help of an advisory committee 
of industrial leaders, has issued another major research report, Greater Productivity 
Through Labor-Management Cooperation. The report was prepared by Ernest Dale. 
It is a paper bound book of several hundred pages with the contents divided under 
five chapter headings, The Status of Cooperation, Evaluation of Cooperation by 
Specific Data, Factors to Consider in Starting and Operating Cooperation, Organizing 
Cooperation, Conclusions. The report explores with specific cases a great many 
instances of labor-management cooperation including ones where job evaluation and 
time standards or other methods of work measurement were jointly installed. After 


a thorough exploration, with many illustrative cases, the report reaches the con- 
clusion that there is considerable doubt whether the movement of labor-manage- 
ment cooperation would continue to grow sufficiently to exert a big influence on 
industrial relations. At the present time it appears to be spreading only very 
slowly. 


Theoretical studies in human relations in industry are few in number but that 
number is increasing steadily if slowly. The work at the University of Michigan, 
at Yale, and at Massachusetts Institute of Technology are examples. The American 
Journal of Sociology, issued by the University of Chicago Press each quarter, has 
devoted its January 1949 issue to the general subject of Industrial Sociology. It 
contains such articles as ‘“The Business Executive: The Psycho-Dynamics of a Social 
Role.’’ Another is ‘Decision Making by Management in Industrial Relations” 
and ‘‘Marginal Men of Inudstry: The Foremen.’’ Copies of this issue may be 
obtained for $1.25 from the University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

One of the most remarkable employee relations projects ever undertaken on a 
large scale was the “‘My Job Contest’’, conducted last year by the Gemeral Motors 
Corporation. Out of nearly 300,000 eligible employees a total of 175,000 or nearly 
59 per cent wrote letters for the contest. ‘There were over 5000 prize winners, the 
first prize being a Cadillac convertible. The new magazine Personnel Psychology, 
a quarterly which is devoted to reporting research in the personnel and industrial 
relations field, has begun a series of four articles, ‘‘My Job Contest—An Experti- 
ment in New Employe Relations Methods’’. The Spring 1949 issue contains the 
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first part of this report. Personnel Psychology is available at $6.00 per year or $2.00 
























n per copy from 1727 Harvard Street, N.W. Washington 9, D.C. General Motors 
Corporation, following completion of the contest, issued a 176 page printed booklet 
y giving a full report on the contest together with addresses by the six judges, among 
y. whom were Edgar A. Guest the popular poet, and Dr. George W. Taylor well 
1- known for his work in labor arbitration. 
le Readers interested in tests will want a copy of ‘‘The Third Mental Measurement’ s 
1s Yearbook’’, Oscar K. Buros, Editor. This is the third of a series designed to give an 
€, authoritative evaluation and description of all commercially available tests. It 
al gives reviews of these tests, 70 per cent of them reviewed by more than one person 
and 30 per cent by two or more. Many of the references are critical and will be of 
ec great assistance to prospective users of these tests. One of the objects of the Year- 
ity book is to induce authors and publishers to issue fewer but better tests and to provide 
le. test users with more detailed and more accurate information on tests. The Yearbook 
ler contains 1047 pages in cloth binding. Six hundred sixty-three tests are listed and 
by there are seven hundred thirteen reviews. The price of the Yearbook is $12.50 and 
ng it may be obtained from Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
ny 
ind 
‘ter 
on- 
. al Your Company Is Interested in You 
ao Hearing the recent talk by Cabot at the University of Minnesota on ‘Industrial 
Relations Records’ suggested the thought that every company paper should contain 
h an article describing the employe records which it keeps and discussing their im- 
nat : ‘ 
wot portance to the Company and to the employee. The theme of this article should 
ies be that the company is interested in its employees and keeps records about them for 
oe the purpose of making the most effective use of its human resources. 
It 
cial 
ns” 
y be 
Minnesota Conference 
on a If you are going to organize a personnel department in a small company—750 
lotors. § employees or fewer—be careful not to build the department any faster than it is 
satly § being accepted by the other departments. This advice was given by Clifford Jurgen- 
, the J sen, Personnel Director, The Minneapolis Gas Company. He suggests making sure 
logy, § that other Company officials always know what the Personnel Department is doing. 
strial § ‘You can accomplish practically any change you wish if you don’t care who does 
peri- §} the work or who get the credit—which usually means that you do the work and 


someone else gets the credit’. 






Book Reviews 









Workers Wantep. By E. William Noland and E. Wight Bakke. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. 233 pp. $3.00. 






This is the third in a series of Interim Reports issued by the Yale Labor and 
Management Center. The authors ask the questions, ‘‘What worker characteristics 
do employers desire’’, and ‘“‘Why do employers use certain criteria in the selection 
of workers’. Also discussed are broad generalizations regarding ‘‘the structures 
of living within which management and employees work’’; not as assertions of 
fact but as hypotheses. 

Fact-finding was conducted in 135 New Haven, Connecticut establishments 
from September to December 1945 and in 105 Charlotte, North Carolina firms from 
February to May 1946. Appendix B-Tables, summarizes the major findings of the 
survey. 

The survey method is simple and direct. Five major groups are studied: com- 
mon labor, production workers, service and maintenance workers, routine clerical 
workers and administrative and cxecutive assistants. Worker characteristics 
sought by employers are expressed both as employer preferences and as worker 
qualifications judged to be of outstanding importance by employers. Preferences in 
each of the groups are examined exhaustively. Each chapter contains an inter- 
esting summary statement defining the ‘‘ideal’’ worker desired in the two cities; 
‘‘ideal’’ being that combination of characteristics which were the modal preference 
of all employers questioned. These summaries appear to express the authors’ main 
theme—'‘The employers’ convictions about the relative productive capacity of 
varying sex, nationality, citizenship, race, politics and religious tendencies are 
stereotypes established through a process in which contemplation of his own expeti- 
ence is inextricably entangled with adherence to unquestioned convictions held by 
‘normal’ people throughout the country’’. Or, one might say, hiring convictions 
unsupported by sound evidence. 

Implications of hiring preferences are ably presented in the concluding chapter. 

































They should prove of interest to those who are concerned about the maintenance . 
and improvement of our system of private enterprise. These generalizations how- 
ever regarding the importance of hiring decisions should be treated as suggestions J | 
rather than conclusions, since the data upon which they are based is definitely J , 
limited. . 
Boris Blai, Jr. d 
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Rzsotvine Sociat Conruicts. By Kurt Lewin. New York: Harper & Bros., Bt 
1948. 230pp. v 





The late Professor Lewin was born in Berlin in 1890, served 4 years in the Ger- 


man army, obtained his doctorate, was professor of psychology at Berlin before 
coming to this country in 1932. He was professor of Child Psychology at Iowa and 
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then head of the Research Center for Group Dynamics at M.I.T. until his death in 
1945. Kurt Lewin is best known to Americans through his book, ‘‘A Dynamic 
Theory of Personality’’. But he had the insight to realize years ago that no theory 
was worth very much until it was tested in the sphere of action. I quote from his 
chapter on Experiments in Social Space, ‘‘I am persuaded that it is possible to under- 
take experiments in sociology which have as much right to be called scientific as 
those in physics or chemistry.’ His later years were devoted to experiments in 
actual working situations. His untimely death was a great loss to industry. 

Dr. Lewin admits at the outset that it seems easier for society to change educa- 
than for education to change society. With this in mind, his little book tackles 
such problems as: 


The Social-psychological differences between the U. S. and Germany. 
The Background of Conflict in Marriage. 

Psycho-sociological Problems in a Minority Group. 

Self-Hatred Among Jews. 

Experiments in Social Space. 


In considering international tension, he feels that Russian and British differences are 
more cultural than racial, since young children taken from one country to the other 
will quickly and thoroughly adopt the characteristics of their new environment. 
Dr. Lewin reports an interesting social experiment with two groups of children, 
one democratically led, and the other dominated by an authoritarian leader. By 
actual count, he found 31 times as much hostile domination from child to child in 
the authoritiarian group. At the same time, he counted many more constructive 
suggestions in the democratic group. In the authoritarian group, every child 
became the potential enemy of every other child. Thus in social-psychology Lewin 
seems to confirm many of the patterns of belief set forth by John Dewey in the 
philosophical field. 

Most interesting to personnel people are his findings about timing and morale. 
Dr. Lewin’s experiments seem to show that morale of the worker is seriously in- 
jured when the goal is too far above his present level of achievement. ‘‘The suc- 
cessful individual habitually sets his next goal somewhat, but not too much, above 
his last achievement.’’ The author reports a very interesting case of industrial 
tension and concludes that the demands of production have to be satisfied in a way 
which conforms with the nature of group dynamics. The action of an individual 
depends on the way he perceives the total situation. We can change his actions 
only by changing the way he sees things about him in the shop. But there is much 
too much in this book for a brief review. The reader is referred to chapter 8 for a 
verbatim report of the conflict and its solution. 


Willard Tomlinson 
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MANPOWER MANAGEMENT. Now directing comprehensive personnel program; salary and wage 
administration; recruitment, utilization and development of manpower resources. Offer ten years 
diversified and practical experience with printing trade and Federal Government. A. B. Swarthmore 
College: M.A. Temple University, Personnel Psychology. Present salary $6850; age 32; married; 
family. Desire position of greater responsibility and challenge. Box 55, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL MANAGER. 4g years broad experience. Labour relations; union contracts. Also 
experience in time study and job classification. Age35. Montreal resident. Box 58, Pers. Jour. 





DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND PERSONNEL. 12 years’ experience in all phases. 
of Industrial, Labor, Public and Personnel relations. Experienced in farm machinery and metal trades. 
National reputation in employee relations. Box 60, Pers. Jour. 





ASSISTANT PERSONNEL OR TRAINING DIRECTOR. Ten years experience in instrument pro- 
duction industries, such as Sperry Gyroscope Co., Federal Telephone & Radio Corp., five years of 
which were served in a supervisory capacity. Two years of evenings at Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology for such subjects as Industrial Psychology, Industrial Engineering, Job Evaluation, Shop 
Production Methods, etc. Position must be in metropolitan New York or northeastern New Jersey. 
Age 28, married. Box 61, Pers. Jour. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Cornell graduate, age 25, veteran. Knowledge of labor laws, experi- 
enced in interviewing, testing, job evaluation. Engineering and psychology background. Box &, 
Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND RESEARCH. Ex-officer, college grad., age 30; effective 
analyst and writer with ideas and tact. Recently evolved unique supervisory appraisal system. 9 
yrs. broad, sound exper. with present firm but now under restricted horizons. Seeks opportunity with 
responsibility and challenge in progressive Co. Box 63, Pers. Jour. , 





PERSONNEL WORK. Graduates Aug. 1949, B.A. University of Richmond, Va., major Psychology, 
minor Economics, ex-G.I. Interviewing experience, age 22, unmarried, willing to move, salary sec- 
ondary to opportunity. Box 64, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL MANAGER. Presently employed by large manutacturing concern. 3 years pro- 
gressive responsibility with this co. B.A. in Public Personnel Administration. Experience in inter- 
viewing, placement, personnel relations, job rating, merit rating, safety, union negotiations, NLRB 
elections. Veteran, 25, single. Desire position of responsibility and challenge in personnel admini- 
stration work. Would consider position under skillful Personnel Director. Box 65, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT. Desire position offering real challenge with progressive personnel 
deparment. Knowledge; scientific selection, counseling, training, and interviewing. Age29. B.A. 
in Psychology and Commerce. M.A. in Psychology. Box 66, Pers. Jour. 
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Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per lint 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 





